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A PHILADELPHIA COUNTRY CLUB. 


IAOW that new country clubs are being estab- 
lished all over the land, it is interesting to 
note the example set by the clubs of longer 
standing. Nowhere was the athletic ten- 
dency which is now apparent, so early devel- 
oped as in and around Germantown, the fame 
of whose cricketers grew and spread each 
year. It is not surprising, then, to discover 
that the problems of the club house and 
grounds seem to have been solved at Man- 
heim in a way almost beyond criticism. 

Very pertinent was the remark of the old southern gentle- 
man, while visiting the Manheim club, that the plantation to 
such a house must have been a very fine one—for indeed this 
is the first impression one gets, an impression of largeness, 
plenty, and of ripe completeness. All effort is quite covered, 
one simply feels the naturalness of the surroundings, and this 
produces the restfulness and mellowness of Manheim, which 
makes of it ahaven for rest and healthy amusement, rather 
than a show place for feats of architecture. 

The grounds, covering an area of twelve acres, are sur- 
rounded on three sides by a fine five-foot wall. On the front side, 
or that facing Manheim street, is the beautiful example of an 
English seventeenth century fence and wall. It seems as if 
nothing could be finer of its kind than this. On either side of 
the main entrance are two large Colonial cannons, recently 
excavated from the Delaware river and formerly the property 
of His Royal Highness, King George the Third. Immedi- 
ately at the right of this entrance gate is a small, quaint 
building given up to the attendants of the club. A little fur- 
ther on is the ladies’ club house, a veritable old and homely 
house belonging to the estate. ‘‘Homely”’ is used in the Eng- 
lish sense, and applies well to this low-roofed inviting shelter, 
built prior to 1796, as a bronze tablet in the wall at the right 
of the front door tells us. It was simply moved from another 
part of the grounds to its present site. Colonnaded porches run 
entirely around the house, with trellis work at either end, 
upon which creep trailing vines. The front door opens intoa 
square hall, opposite which is a large room with a French 
window, giving a pleasant vista of lawn and low hanging 
branches of the noble time-marked buttonball and oak trees 
that ornament the grounds. On the right of the hall are two 
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doors, one leading into a sort of office, behind which is the 
pantry. Another door leads into the dining room, where, as 
in the hall, blue and white coloring predominates. Blue and 
white are the colors of the club, and quite naturally suggested 
themselves for a motive of coloring all through the ladies’ club 
house. The woodwork is all white, the walls of the entrance 
hall being hung with blue denim and those of the dining 
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room in blue and white flowered paper. The table service is, 
of course, blue and white. The furniture is ivory white, ex- 
cept a fine old bit of mahogany here and there to give tone or 
add character. The reception room is hung in blue and 
white paper of a more dignified and conventional pattern, as 
befits a more formal room; but everywhere a wholesomeness 
pervades, no effort whatever showing, no attempt at the 
bizarre or what some are pleased to term the original, yet how 
satisfying it all is! This charming little house is very like a 
bit of old blue and white china, better than which there is 
nothing for every-day life. From the Ladies’ House one 
crosses perfectly cared-for lawn, quite a little way before 


Dininc Room—LapiEs’ Cup. 


reaching the main building. This, although new, has all 
the effect of ripe old age. The house is built of burnt 
brick from the same yard as those used in the construction of 
the Harvard college gates, which, like Manheim, owe their 
good work, style and fitness to the ability and wise judgment 
of Messrs. McKim, Mead & White. This brick, with its black 
and dark green headers, gives that peculiar tone of color 
which blends delightfully with the dark green shutters and 
ivory white trimmings. Fronting the noble facade in front is 
a large half circle, or esplanade, fenced about with a hedge of 
green vines over which one may look down on the cricket 
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THe Main BvILpInc. 


ground, a beautiful low lying meadow some four hundred and 
fifty feet square. One side of this space is occupied by the 
grand stand, opposite is the Junior House, which is interest- 
ing as containing the trophy room. A tablet at the right of 





Junior House. 


the entrance door tells us that the building was once the 
stable of the Price homestead, that the weather vane, in 
design a goat, is the old one, and that as much as possible of 
the structure has been left undisturbed. Entering the trophy 
room we find pleasing strength and great simplicity, as befits 
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THE Main BvuILpINc. 


this room of athletic prowess. These walls are paneled with 
quartered oak from floor to ceiling, some panels being already 
covered with the names of famous cricketers, which thrill 
you with respect and admiration for the sentiment in Zom 
Brown carved in the simple stone mantel, which reads: ‘‘ It’s 
more than a game, it’s an institution.”’ 

The main building is the finest of them all. Through 
the broad ‘‘ front door” one enters the usual wide Colonial 
hall with offices at the immediate right hand. The straight- 
backed hall chairs on either wall are exact reproductions 
of the famous ‘‘William Penn” chair in Independence Hall. 
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THE Upper PIAZZA. 


First of a series comes the reading room. The chairs here 
are again copied from those used in congress by the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, while the writing table 
is a replica of the speaker’s desk. Over the mantel in the 
smaller dining room is hung a gilt Colonial mirror, reflect- 
ing with good effect a famous old sideboard of deep mellow 
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tinted wood, upon which stand silver and glass, all of fine 
and fit design, promising good cheer and jovial hours. The 
mantels and fire places are admirable in their quiet good 
taste. The floors are highly polished, the woodwork white, 
with neutral walls of solid color, relying upon the richly toned 
rugs to add the high and warm tints. There is a fine billiard 
room and various other smaller apartments on this first floor. 
At the head of the broad staircase is the large dining hall, 
which opens out into an upper piazza, where in summer 
weather well appointed dinners are served, and from which 
one looks down upon a perfect bit of lawn and cultivated gar- 
den spots. On this floor are a few sleeping rooms, dressing 
rooms and a ball room. Across the latter, at one end, is acon- 
venient stage. Everywhere is comfort, refinementand sugges- 
tions of rational pleasures; but withal there is a quaintness, 
arestraint, that is one of the greatest charms of things Colonial. 
SPENCER ROBERTS. 





STAGE DECORATION. 


T the present day, when every style of arch- 
itecture is being exploited, and every school 
of painting has its disciples, it is not surpris- 
ing to find a very wide divergence of opinion 
upon the true principles of the scene painter’s 
art. And while each play requires a different 
kind of setting, according to its leaning to- 
ward the comic or the tragic, the simple or 
the spectacular, and while it is impossible to 
lay down fixed rules as to what is universally 

right in stage deciattbon, it is yet perfectly possible and very 

needful to call attention to what is hopelessly wrong in the 
productions that have lately come before our notice. 

The most fruitful source of error lies, probably, in the 
notion that the realism, which is so dominant a note in modern 
drama, can be introduced without modification into a stage 
setting. 
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Take for example a recent production by means of which 
Mr. Augustus Thomas has endeavored to show us exactly 
what life is ina small Indiana town. His aim is entirely real- 
istic, and, it may be argued with some plausibility that if men 
and women of a certain sphere in life are to be exactly re- 
produced on the stage, their surroundings and circumstances 
should be produced also. Mr. Thomas has accepted the infer- 
ence, and has asked us to sit through a three hours’ perform- 
ance, with our eyes fixed all the time upon the most inartistic 
interiors that the mind of the scene painter ever devised. 

Very little argument is needed to prove that this is abso- 
lutely and sinfully wrong. The drama is intended to give 
enjoyment of some kind or other, even in its most poignant 
moments. Yet only by sitting with our backs to the stage 
could we possibly enjoy a play like this latest effort of Mr. 
Thomas. Realism in art does not concern itself with utter 
degradation, although M. Zola has tried to make us think so 
on various occasions. Where unbroken ugliness begins, art 
stops. “ No one would think it worth while to write a play in 
which immorality and brutality were unrelieved by any spark 
of kindness or beauty. Such a play might be true to life, but 
it could never be true to art. In fact, even in dealing with 
human nature very little that is simply ugly is admissible in 
the drama. What is called immorality is undoubtedly the 
basis of many of our best modern plays. But the kind of 
immorality which consists simply in breaking certain conven- 
tional rules of conduct does not interfere with true beauty of 
character, any more than the contravening of the older laws 
of harmony can be said to rob Wagner’s music of its artistic 
effect. 

If utter degradation, then, is beyond the domain of art, 
whether idealistic or realistic, why should we admit such 
degradation in our stage decoration? For it is a sad but cer- 
tain truth that from an artistic point of view the interiors of 
most houses in our small western towns reach the lowest depth 
of degradation. 

Indiana towns are very like towns west of the Mississippi, 
if we are to believe Mr. Thomas, and we must expect to find 
in them the same disregard for color, the same ignorance of 
the beautiful side of life, which is so mournfully characteristic 
of a prairie existence. 

But then it may be argued, is it consistent with dramatic 
art to place the characters of a play in a setting which is not 
theirs by right? Certainly it is, if that is the only way of 
avoiding complete and dreary ugliness. For it is not hard to 
idealize to a certain extent, without losing the local color—or 
rather, we should say the local want of color. A certain blend- 
ing of tones is admissible; a little warmth may be obtained by 
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a softening of hue; discretion may be exercised in the choice 
and arrangement of furniture. All this may be done without 
in any way robbing the picture of its proper characteristics, 
and must be done if the eyes of the audience are not to be 
seared by a steady contemplation for three hours of plain un- 
redeemed hideousness. 

It must not be supposed that this is in any way a plea for 
unwarranted splendor in the mounting of plays. The influ- 
ence of Sir Henry Irving has been far too much in the direc- 
tion of spectacular effect, which is harmless and even enjoy- 
able as he himself employs it, but is apt to become grotesque 
in the hands of less capable imitators. 

Nowadays it is not uncommon to find the cost of a dra- 
matic production insisted upon with pride, just as if the 
spending of money upon paint could make a beautiful picture. 
There is one misguided actress who has been touring the 
country lately with a Shakespearean production, necessitating 
forty changes of scenery. That is her sole claim to recogni- 
tion, beyond the fact that she spent $40,000 in getting the play 
ready. We had another Shakespearean production last winter 
of a very different nature, and of the very highest artistic 
beauty. That was when Robert Taber and his wife, Julia 
Marlowe, played ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.’’ Never before, prob- 
ably, has there been such a setting of Shakespeare’s great 
love tragedy; not because it was gorgeous or because it cost 
$40,000—it was certainly worth far more than that—but be- 
cause it was entirely original, true in its details, and above all 
it was beautiful. Generally we have to be thankful if Juliet’s 
garden is not shaded by English oaks and beeches. Here we 
had, not only the suggestion of Italy which is given usually 
on the stage by a property cypress tree, but Italy itself, the 
land of warmth and passion, the only land in fact with which 
the story of Romeo and Juliet is wholly in keeping. But then 
there are very few men on the American stage and very few 
managers behind it who are willing, like Mr. Robert Taber, 
to do everything in their power for the sake of dramatic art. 
Every day the theater is becoming more and more of a money 
making speculation, and as the genera] public cares very 
little for what is really beautiful, the requirements of art are 
very likely to be held in abeyance. 

It is exceedingly seldom that any attention is paid to 
truth in scenic detail, simply because the few who recognize 
the mistakes are so heavily outnumbered by the many who 
neither recognize nor care. How many, for instance, have 
taken the trouble to notice that the Lyceum company, which 
is supposed to be managed on more artistic lines than any 
other company in America, employed the same interior for a 
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BEST AMERICAN POTTERY. 


ONSIDERING that beauty of form and color 

4 is characteristic of the pottery of many na- 

tions and tribes otherwise steeped in bar- 

barism, it would seem as if a strong arraign- 

ment of our American civilization might be 

based on the average quality of the keramic 

art that satisfies our people throughout the 

length and breadth of the land. The speci- 

mens of crockery set forth on the shelves 

of country ‘‘stores,’’ even the more ambi- 

tious displays made in shops especially de- 

voted to pottery, indicate a very crude and 

unsatisfactory degree of taste. Not a little has been heard 

recently regarding the influence of good examples. There is 

an attempt to decorate school rooms, so that children may 

become familiar with masterpieces in reproduction. Surely 

there has been no lack of artistic examples to help cultivate 

the taste in thisdirection. Japan has poured her treasures out 

upon us; thousands of beautiful specimens of all kinds of ware 

have been brought from Europe. In multitudes of houses rare 

and beautiful plates and other pieces of pottery are kept as 

treasures, and admired, and yet the owners of them are satis- 

fied to eat and drink from common and in every way unattract- 

tive china. Our land is rich in clays and feldspar; for some 

unaccountable reason, the divine breath of art has not touched 

this vast field of industry, or if it has touched it, the contact 
has been tentative, brief and without reward. 

The history of pottery in this country is nothing but 
pathetic, for while it has had some triumphs, and has accom- 
plished some progress, it has worked against an almost hope- 
lessly inert public opinion, and its votaries have had little but 
poverty to compensate them for their devotion to its higher 
branches, and for their endeavors to elevate the standard. 
Happily there seem to be signs of an awakening, and it is 
within the bounds of possibility that we may reach the eleva- 
tion of the Eskimos and the Zunis as regards the artistic 
quality of our domestic jugs and pots! 

The story of Bernard Palissy and his superb faith in his 
ideals is a household word. It is not improbable that some 
day the name of Hugh Cornwall Robertson may have some 
of the same haloing romance. If serene, unwavering courage, 
if undeviating purpose, if boundless faith, if energy, undaunted 
by perpetually recurring obstacles. make a man great, then, 
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surely, he isso. A modest, unassuming artisan, proud of his 
beautiful trade, seeing in it the promise of the triumphs once 
won by Oriental potters, he determined to win back some of its 
forgotten secrets. If 100 years ago the Japanese were able 
to produce the pure Sang-de-Beuf, it was possible that an 
American potter, by experiments, might recover the lost art. 
This was his first great problem. 

The Chelsea Pottery, or, as it was distinctively called, 
‘‘The Keramic Art Works,’’ at the corner of Marginal and 
Willow streets, had not been pecuniarily very successful. 


Over a quarter of a century ago it was producing pieces that 
are now highly prized by collectors and museums. The child 
and bird designs of the gifted young sculptor, Franz Xavier 
Dengler, made a high bid for popularity and remuneration, 
but the world was not yet ready for them. The quaint ham- 
mered ware with modeled designs cut and filled in, the so-called 
Bourg-la-Reiné, produced at the Chelsea works, had many 
charming qualities, but unfortunately the public did not want 
them, or rather did not want to pay for the work of producing 
them. In 1880 James Robertson, who had had a long and 
interesting career as a potter in Scotland, in England and 
America, died at the age of seventy. One of his sons had 
gone to the famous Low tile works and contributed his knowl- 
edge of glazes to the success of that enterprise; the founder of 
the Chelsea pottery, Mr. Alexander William Robertson, retired 
in 1884, and the other brother, Hugh, was left to fight his own 
battle. 

It was at this time that he began his four years’ experi- 
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ments in obtaining the dragon’s-blood red. He found first 
that the genuine Oriental Sang-de-Bauf ware would not standa 
refiring under the heat to which he subjected it. He tested 
small pieces of a vase which he used for this purpose. His own 
experiments were conducted with little porcelain thimbles, 
and at last his patience was rewarded, but not until he had 
almost repeated the historic sacrifices of Palissy, under the 
stress of a poverty that compelled him to use for his fires the 
woodwork and flooring of his building. At one time he used 
everything that was dry in the place. For sixty hours the 
kiln was fired! 

Unfortunately for work with the high temperatures re- 
quired, the situation of his pottery brought him constant 
annoyance from dampness; tide water would percolate into 
the foundations, and as a result steam would make its way 
into his furnace. How many times did he withdraw his forms 
only to find that the fatal combination had taken place! Mr. 
Robertson has in his desk a single specimen of his most beau- 
tiful product of the Sang-de-Bouf, the glaze of which has a 
texture as of leather, a piece of marvelous beauty. It is one 
of four alone saved out of over one hundred and fifty, the 
only result of nine times firing. How many hours did he not 
watch the firing with his eye glued to the orifice lest a single 
instant of inattention should allow the temperature to vary! 
The story is almost incredible! It is a marvel that his eye- 
sight was not ruined by the terrific strain. 

He stood at the little spy hole with intermissions of per- 
haps fifteen minutes for over sixty hours ata time! Sleeping 
for perhaps five or ten minutes on a pile of chair-cuttings 
which he had bought for his kiln. But he succeeded in get- 
ting the desired glaze. The body of these articles which he 
perfected was a true stone, waterproof, and covered with a 
deep rich ox-blood glaze, often accompanied by a golden luster 
that makes them glow as if alive. Connoisseurs in pottery 
did not hesitate to affirm that he had recovered a lost art, and 
they were no less enthusiastic in their praise of the accidental 
products of his experiments: glazes of a deep sea green, of a 
genuine peach blow hue, of the daintiest apple green, of rich 
mustard yellow, of maroon and purple. Had some of his 
vases come from the Orient they would have brought high 
prices, but in spite of the praise and the recommendations of 
the few who appreciated such things, there was little sale for 
the products of an humble American pottery. The conquest of 
the zsthetic problem did not keep the wolf from the door, 
and Mr. Robertson, who had neglected the merely commercial 
side of his business, found himself obliged to begin at the 
beginning if he wished once more to produce flower pots and 
the ordinary catch-penny articles of domestic consumption. 
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Fortunately, before he undertook any such disappointing 
retrogression, and after the Chelsea Keramic Art Works had 
been closed for about three years, some Boston gentlemen of 
means, who had had their attention drawn to Mr. Robertson’s 
self-sacrificing labors, formed a company with sufficient capital 
to carry out their plans on a liberal scale, and finally built a 
commodious building, the site of which was located on a hill 
about sixty feet above the Charles river in East Dedham. It 
happened to be a dry summer when the location was made, and 


the soil seemed ideal; but in reality, in damp weather the sand 
proved to be of a kind that holds moisture like a sponge, and 
the potter’s enemy, steam, has been the cause of much trou- 
ble and loss. Nevertheless, the enterprise was not intended 
to be a money making one; it is rather the luxurious amuse- 
ment of a few wealthy men, who, familiar with the best prod- 
ucts of China and Japan, believe that America can equal or 
even excel them. The slow old processes of grinding the 
materials by hand no longer obtain, and there is very little loss 
except of labor; for the broken plates and the articles which 
scrupulous criticism condemns are run through a crushing 
machine exerting tremendous pressure, and are thus used over 
and over. The clay comes from Maryland and New Jersey; the 
feldspar from Maine. The only articles of domestic use so far 
produced are plates, and these are decorated by hand in dif- 
ferent designs, as shown in the illustrations. The heat to 
which they are exposed is so high that they are genuine por- 
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celain; if the temperature should be raised only a few degrees 
higher the body would vitrify, would indeed be a sort of 


opaque glass. ‘They have also made a few incinerary urns of 
classic shape and of a beautiful soft gray. The company has 
not encouraged Mr. Robertson to produce any more of his 
‘*ox-blood ’’ pieces, nor beyond a limited number, perhaps 
three hundred, of his Japanese crackle imitations, where the 
blue under-glaze is covered with a delicate gray, but he has 
recently taken out some marvelous specimens of what might 
be called accidental glazes. The pieces may receive as many 
as ten or a dozen firings before they reach their final state. 
The glazes are put on the tops of the vases in a thick paste. 
Subjected to the intense heat of the furnace, the colors 
developing run down over the sides, as boiling sap runs down 
over the pot in asugar camp. It is not wholly accident, by 
any means, for the potter’s watchful eye notes the progressive 
stages of the melting point, and the mottled or striped or 
clouded effects are foreseen. It requires no little skill to 
proportion the amount of paste to the temperature so that 
the top shall. not be left bare or thin, yet that sufficient shall 
cover the base. Sometimes the heat causes whole patches 
of the glaze to fly off, leaving the red surface of the body 
in too odious contrast. Then the vase is condemned and 
must be fired again. 

One large vase with a superb glaze, under which the colors 
glow like a Neapolitan sunset, narrowly escaped total loss. It 
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was so heavy that its perfect proportions yielded a little to the 
intensity of the furnace; another degree of heat and it would 
have entirely collapsed. No finer piece ever came from a 
Japanese potter. In many of the firings the glaze actually 
boils on the surface of the vase, and if this boiling process is 
arrested at just the right moment, the pocked surface of the 
swelling sides, with its glittering combination of tints, is an 
added beauty. Here is one that reminds one of a zebra, 
though no zebra ever had quite such curious stripes. In the 
side of another an active imagination may see various quaint 
forms masquerading under the glowing glaze. It requires no 


great stretch of the fancy to see in this one an ancient prophet 
with flowing beard and hand raised in denunciation. 

No two are alike; the variety is amazing; there are such 
opalescent hues, such wonderful marriages of colors, such 
contrasts and blendings, such gradations and fluctuations. 
One recurs for figures again and again to that of the setting 
sun—stormy sunsets and serene sunsets. 

There can be no possible doubt that in time to come these 
pieces will enhance enormously in value. The very difficul- 
ties which have stood in the way of overproduction of such 
freaks of pottery—if things so beautiful can be called freaks 
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—the expense which the repeated firings entail will prevent 
their retrograding. But .as each one represents only itself, and 
as each one standing by itself is perfect, they will come to 
have the same intrinsic interest which the pieces of Korean 
origin have in museums and collections. They have the death- 
less beauty of form which the potter is enabled to impart 
by means of his wheel, and they have beauty of coloring and 
originality of design, if a thing that has no pattern, except that 
given it by the Genius of Fire, can be thus described. 

These productions of the Dedham pottery deserve to be 
called to the attention of connoisseurs, but it is difficult for 
any one who knows the circumstances to refrain from express- 
ing his admiration for the enthusiastic potter to whom all this 
beauty is due. Mr. Robertson is a martyr to his cause. His 
experiments brought about lead poisoning, from the effects of 
which he has suffered and will suffer for years. But he has 
never complained of ill-fortune. He has maintained a rare 
simplicity of character, an honesty the delightful expression of 
which can be read in his clear blue eyes. Absolutely free 
from conceit, independent as one of Scotch birth must be, true 
as steel, simple, yet with a vein of poesy often showing itself 
in unstudied verse, the man impresses himself on his visitor 
and brings no sense of incongruity between his personality and 
the beautiful forms clothed in splendid calors which surround 
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him. In ordinary circumstances one would hesitate to speak 
so strongly, but when one realizes that Mr. Robertson, out of 
pure love for his art, has sacrificed health and wealth, and that 
if he had lived under a more paternal government would 
undoubtedly have received substantial recognition for his serv- 
ices, it seems no more than fair to give public expression of 
admiration, not only for the creations of his pottery, but also 
for the man himself, all the more because he would be the 
last to ask for it or expect it. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
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HERALDRY. 


not uncommon to hear Americans sneer 
it the use of heraldic devices, and yet there 
no more effective and interesting com- 
bination for decorative purposes than proper 
rrouping of correctly drawn, illuminated or 

irved armorial insignia. 
a It has been assumed by Americans gen- 
rally that the early settlers of this country 
came from a class of people who were not 
armigerous, or else, by others, that every family is entitled to 
coat armor, the latter probably having the idea that Provi- 
dence provided each one of their ‘‘ way back”’ ancestors with 

a coat of arms as well as a pair of arms. 

As a matter of fact, the use of coat armor as a badge for 
a particular family or individual did not come into use until 
the twelfth century. The Bayeaux tapestry does not show an 
instance of heraldic insignia, although a sort of rude heraldry 
had been in use from classical times. The Germans are said 
to have originated the science of heraldry, while to the French 
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is due the fine development of that science. In the early days 
it was customary for a knight to adopt a device which suited 
his fancy, and sometimes this same coat of arms was used by 
his sons with some variation; in other cases the sons adopted 
diverse coats of arms, as well as names. 

Gradually the custom became systematized and rules were 
adopted which, with more or less modification, have continued 
in use to the present time. 

In England it was Richard of the Lion Heart who first 
recognized the right of hereditary coat armor and restricted 
its use, and Richard III who established the English College 
of Heralds. ' 

In the /leraldic Visitations (1528-1686) will be found a 
fairly complete record of nearly every English armorial family 
prior to the great migration to America. These Visitations 
give only the direct line of a family which inherited certain 
honors or lands, and which was armigerous. The younger 
branches of these families, unless of consequence, were entirely 
omitted. Yet the male descendants, if of standing sufficient 
to qualify them for using coat armor, who could prove their 
descent from an armigerous ancestor, could establish their 
right to it at any time. 

The gentry were continually supplying the class of yeo- 
men and merchants and even butchers and other tradespeople 
with recruits, and these classes were continually forcing their 
way into the class of gentry. 

In a few cases men mentioned in person in the Heraldic 
Visitations, or their direct descendants removed a generation 
or two, may be found among the emigrants to America, chiefly 
in New England and in Virginia; but more commonly the emi- 
grants were of the mercantile and yeomanry class, and of good 
estate and standing. The reason for this is plain, for property 
and high social position would deter emigration from a coun- 
try where in spite of all that may be written there was but 
little tyranny, and where there was always hope in a change 
of rulers or ministers, and in a period where money was potent 
to buy favors and judicial decisions. Men of small property, 
of independent character and fixed ideas, having the least to 
lose, are always the class to inaugurate any great reform or 
movement. Thus it was that the Puritan settlers of New 
England, while closely connected with and encouraged by 
their friends of greater influence and estate, came from the 
very best of the smaller land owners and more energetic class 
of tradespeople in England. In most instances it is probable 
that the first settlers of New England and in the other colon- 
ies, who came with means and with servants, were those con- 
nected in some way with the gentry. And thus it is that 
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CABINET WITH ARMORIAL CARVING. 


investigation will frequently prove an American family de- 
scended, and not remotely, from armigerous ancestors. 

During the colonial times families entitled to use coat 
armor would frequently do so, more frequently not, as the 
knowledge might have been lost in most branches of the 
family; and besides, there was a feeling that such vanities 
should not be indulged in by persons not fitted by station or 
wealth to do so. 

About the time of the revolution and later many persons 
were more or less imposed upon or through ignorance were 
supplied with coats of arms by so called heraldic painters, 
and such paintings are turning up constantly and are the 
source of frequent mortification to their owners, who inadvert- 
ently make use of a ridiculous or false coat of arms. 
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There are a few points which, if carefully looked to, will 
prevent mistakes and incidentally prevent ridicule. 

First, similarity of name is no proof of relationship. There 
is no right in a coat of arms other than that derived by descent, 
that is to an American, as we have no source whence a grant of 
arms may be derived. 

Second, there are certain fixed rules of blazonry which 
must be followed, and reference to one of the many good 











CHAIR WITH ARMORIAL CARVING. 


heraldic treatises will enable one to discover if the coat of 
arms in question is properly drawn, colored, etc., and from 
the facts thus learned, some idea may be had regarding the 
authenticity of the arms. There are different rules for Eng- 
lish, German, Scotch and French heraldry, so care should be 
taken to locate the European home of the emigrant ancestor. 

Third, there are ordinaries of arms and dictionaries of 
arms, which have references to every known coat of arms, but 
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these include arms improperly assumed, and are only helps in 
the search. 

Therefore if one possesses a heraldic painting, drawing 
or seal, and that coat of arms is ascribed toa family of some 
other name, the chances are that there is some mistake. 
In case the arms appear credited to a family of the same 
name and to which there is no known relationship, the chances 
are that it was at some time erroneously assumed, except if 
it be very ancient; it is then a valuable clew and evidence 
from which the famil 
common ancestor with the family credited with using that 
coat. The impression so widely current that all English and 
American families of the upper classes are entitled to heredi- 
tary coat armor is erroneous. There are instances of ancient 
and of noble families, who have no right to use hereditary 
coat armor, and who scorn to take a grant at this late day. 

A little investigation will enable one to decide whether 
he may use unchallenged a certain coat of arms or not, and 
one’s own conscience must be relied upon for the rest. To 
use a coat of arms which does not belong to one is worse than 
stealing, for it is a declaration that he is a member of a family 
with which he has no connection whatever. 

There are certain well defined rules which prevail and 
must be followed. Forinstance, Mrs. Brown, a granddaughter 
of Mr. Smith, an armigerous individual, has no right to use 
the Smith arms unless all the male descendants of Smith are 
dead, and then only in a certain fashion. Yet the custom of 
using arms of ancestors in that wise is a common and glaring 
fault of Americans. It is not as bad as the more common and 
much more obnoxious and caddish fashion so common in Eng- 
land among a certain class, of deliberately stealing the arms 
of some well known family of the same name and of no degree 
of relationship. 

It must be borne in mind that arms in America are had 
only through descent, and that if the brother of one’s ancestor 
had a grant of arms, the right to use them is only in his 
descendants, and not in any collateral line. The rule in Scot- 
land is more strict 

It has become common by members of the American 
families bearing like names and of Scottish clan descent, to 
assume the ancient arms of the head of the clan. This is 
absolutely wrong. In the first place, even like name and like 
place of residence are no proof of blood kin, as it was not uncom- 
mon for strangers to take, as a compliment to the chief, his 
name when becoming a resident in his territory. The emblem 
of the class was the tartan and perhaps a certain tree or flower, 
but the coat of arms, with proper differences, belonged only to 
the gentlemen of the clan, not to its members. 
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The right of displaying their family arms upon suitable 
occasion should be insisted upon by all armigerous families, 
and there is no more proper ornament for hall or smoking 
room, or for certain services of china and on all silver and on 
the family tomb than the family arms with the proper quarter- 
ings. 

Too much care cannot be taken to have them right, and 
no expense should be spared in procuring the best of advice. 
Beware of so called heralds, either in America or abroad, 
especially abroad. 

Very good papier mache models can be had of an armorial 
shield which can be colored, and will be very effective and 
useful for temporary or even permanent decorative effects, 
and which are comparatively inexpensive. 

EBEN PUTNAM. 
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CONCERNING THE ROOM CALLED LIBRARY. 





| times gone by it was a rule for men of 
bookish tastes and habits only, to possess 
‘ithin their walls a room known by the name 
library or study. He who was fortunate 
nough to own some few score books at least, 
ind who was still more fortunate in being 
ble to take joy in reading them, was likely 
when he built or bought a domicile to set 
aside therein a room devoted to his books 
and to them alone. Our old friend, Samuel Pepys, as he 
climbed up the ladder of the world, developed, as we know, 
a loving wish for tomes on subjects manifold, and so we read, 
minutely chronicled, of the ‘‘ setting in order of my library. 








Mightily pleased thereat.’? But other men in days so long 
ago, who were, perhaps, much better fitted in a worldly way, 
had nothing corresponding to this special room. It was the 
custom for the very erudite only to have such corners in their 
houses. 


It is but recently that a curious development has been 


made manifest, in which each house of rich or poor alike must 
have its library. The reasons may be dual for this change. 
One, that the making and the reading of books has increased 
until it has become almost of universal prevalence. The 
second, coming from the first, is that the ‘‘sitting room”’ of 
more simple times has been transformed and then transferred 
to a place among the books, the papers and the magazines. 
But hereupon the room diverges from its ancient use, and in 
becoming a general meeting place and lounging corner of the 
house it ceases to fulfill in any way the purposes of the study. 

So far asunder have these ancient synonyms departed 
that it is quite impossible ever again to speak of them to- 
gether. The library has become the most unconventional 
free-and-easy room beneath the roof—the only one whose 
door is always open, and in which the family life is best de- 
veloped. Books there may be in more or less profusion, but 
books are only incidental to the room, and merely serve 
to help the entertainment of those who gather here. The 
books are for the room, not the room for the books. How far 
this is a departure from the study of the book lover, past and 
present, cannot be better shown than in a few paragraphs 
quoted from the ideal suggestions which the author of Zhe 
Story of My House has well laid down: ‘‘It is apparent at 
once that the ideal haven cannot hide itself amid the turmoil 
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of the first floor. To fulfill its mission it must betake itself 
to surroundings more retired, and soar toa serener sphere. 
The true place for a study, therefore, is on an upper floor, 
and in the ideal house I would have it a spacious oriel, ap- 
proached by a hidden staircase. Hawthorne’s idea was an 
excellent one—the study in the tower or upper story of his 
residence at Concord, which he approached by a ladder and 
trap door, pulling the ladder up after him, and placing a weight 
over the door for additional security.” 

And again, further on, quoting from Montaigne, who 
likewise held a library to be sacred to its books: ‘‘ There is 
my seat, that is my throne. I endeavour to make my rule 
therein absolute, and sequester that only corner from the 
communitie of wife, of children and of acquaintance. Else- 
where I have but a verball authoritie, of confused essence. 
Miserable in my minde is he who in his owne home hath no 
where to be to himself; where he may particularly court, and 
at his pleasure hide or withdraw himself.”’ 

Surely the library of to-day has changed its purpose 
greatly, yet only in a way to meet the new conditions of our 
modern life. If one be truly addicted to the joy of reading 
deep and long, or if perchance at times one tries to put some 
thoughts in stable form in black and white, a study after Mon- 
taigne’s plan becomes of prime importance ; but for the great 
majority the general sitting room retains sufficiently the at- 
tribute of library. while in the largest sense it makes the house 
ahome. I would have it large, as great if not greater than 
any other room within the house, for here and in the dining 
room alone will all the members of the household habitually 
come together at one time. Unlike the dining room, it is 
rarely used before the sunset, and may, therefore, well be 
built upon the western side. In truth, of all the rooms this 
only is better so. It matters not how gloomy it may be before 
the sun each day has nearly run his course, but in the after- 
noon it should quite glow with light. 

This is the ‘‘ hearth ’’; if but one great fireplace be allowed 
in all the house here it must be. Let it be broad and long and 
deep to hold within its ample recess great logs of crackling 
wood. Coal makes a strictly useful fire, utilitarian to the 
cinder; gas logs a base and cheerless sham, which sputter but 
do not crack, which vitiate the air but give no pleasant odors; 
while, worst. of all, asbestos grates stand without rivals, the 
dreariest, most hopeless of all the ugly things that modern man 
has yet conceived. Without the crackle of the snapping log, 
the leaping skyward of a daring flame, the dropping red hot 
ash and whirling smoke, what comfort can one find in sitting 
by such a fire? As well tostare fondly at a red hot stove and 
strain one’s fancy to imagine all the deeds of life depicted on 
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its glowing surface. There is nothing, nothing in all the wide 
economy of living, which adds so much to comfort, peace and 
meditative joy as the leaping flicker of an open fire upon a 
well-loved hearth. 

The furnishing and coloring of the room should be both 
strong and rich. For reasons far beyond our ken it has 
become a fetich of the time that the library is exceptionally 
the man’s room of the house. Here he may smoke, and here 
may read or write in any chair without the fear of fault. Gilt 
chairs and satin seats, frippery of all kinds are out of place. 
Easy chairs, comfortably inclined, couches perhaps, with ample 
supply of cushions, are all essentials. A large and serviceable 
table for current books and magazines should not be dispensed 
with, and here at least should be a lamp, even if nowhere else 
in the house. 

To read by gas or electric light hung high above our 
heads is unfair to our eyes, while, if any one feature can mar 
the homelike feeling of a room, it is two roaring gas jets hang- 
ing from above and filling all the room with a garish blaze. 

It is not necessary for a fair appearance that all the furni- 
ture of the room should match or constitute what one may 
call ‘‘a set.’? Being informal in its very self, and used for 
gatherings of the household, it represents all kinds and shades 
of opinions and allows for different chairs, tables and other 
articles to be freely used, so long as they be strong and 
serviceable. 

Dark colors for the wood are preferable, for bird’s-eye 
maple makes but sorry show in such a room, and is, indeed, 
but rarely seen except in houses of the newly married. Carved 
black oak makes for large and stately rooms a splendid furn- 
ishing, fulfilling all the best traditions of the old-time library, 
but often hardly free enough from ‘‘form’’ to meet its modern 
use. Modern oak, if chosen with discretion, seems well to fit 
the manliness that hangs about the room. Mahogany is of 
course irreproachable, and many of the old pieces lend them- 
selves readily to the purposes of the library. 

A high Chippendale writing desk, with traceried glass 
doors above, makes always an attractive corner, while the 
shelves behind the glass form safe and cleanly refuge for the 
finer volumes which one dare not leave exposed to dust and soot. 
If there are many books they look far better strung along in 
low continuous shelves, than bunched in patches here and there. 
Only the finer volumes, with hand-tooled covers, need the 


shelter of a door of glass, the others lend themselves much 
better to the decoration of the whole by being open and un- 
covered. There is a plan much used by some, of keeping their 


volumes set on end within a series of small boxes, which piled 
against the wall are fitted in together, and look like one con- 
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THE LIBRARY AT ABBOTTSFORD. 


tinuous case, but which for moving or for other such home 
upheaval are always ready at the shortest notice. These boxes 
are some two feet six inches in greatest length. Eight inches 
in depth and ten perhaps in height will take conveniently all 
but the largest books. At either end cut in the wood are 
recessed hand-holes by means of which the box and all its con- 
tents can be shifted at will. 

If one can afford to have the best of all, there are a thou- 
sand plans for furnishing a room, but where each coin ex- 
pended represents an equal curtailment somewhere else, it 
oftentimes appears a hopeless task to reach a fair and seemly 
end. Without discussing to a tiresome length the economic 
questions of the century’s end, I dare assume if one have not 
the capital or money necessary for a fitting thing, then must 
one spend in labor, time and patience an equal value to attain 
the result. 

At many shops pieces of furniture of plain and solid oak 
in good and simple lines can be purchased for a price not hope- 
less nor extreme. These taken to some ‘ handy man”’ can 
have the scroll sawed brackets ruthlessly destroyed, the 
panels, stamped with imitation carvings, planed off smooth 
and fair, and other details of regeneration deftly done. If 
possible—and it is rarely not—they can, by further trouble, be 
procured directly from the factory before the shiny gloss has 
marred their surface. If this should be beyond the power to 


a 
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do, the ‘‘ handy man’”’ will scrape and plane and smooth, pre- 
paring them for we stain tocome. Let it be thin and pene- 
trate the wood, not thick or paint-like with a glossy shine, but 
black and dull. The oak grain showing clearly through the 
stain gives strength and character and makes uncommon the 
looks oftcommon things. 

A room for furniture of the kind described might have 
the walls of rich crimson burlap. The oaken picture rail, 
close to the ceiling, the upright mouldings used in paneled 
walls, the broad oak mantel shelf and oaken frame beneath, 
are all stained black and dull. All other woodwork in the 
room should match and form a contrast to the coloring of 
the wall, which cannot be too brave and rich and strong. Upon 
the floor, if not beyond the means, some Oriental rugs can 
find a final resting place. There is a crimson dye much 
seen in some of these, which should be made the color key to 
all else in the room. Too strong a shade for such a mass as 
the walls show, the latter should lead down to the crimson of 
these rugs, which is the point of all, throbbing almost in rich 
luxurious light. If Turkish rugs be quite beyond the reach, 
a square of crimson carpet serves the purpose almost as 
well. 

The brick for the chimney breast should be chosen for its 
harmony with the coloring of the wall, and flanked by simple 
panels of the stained oak frame. Flat and uncarved, it answers 
every need of use or art. 

The ceiling, covered with a cartridge paper of old gold, 
should be quite strong enough to hold itsown. The hangings 
at the doors, of old gold, too, will bring the whole together 
and make it harmonize with brass of lamps and candlesticks 
upon the mantel shelf. 

Along one side extends a long low row of boxes for the 
books, not over four feet in height, where gay and varied 
bindings mingle and blend with all the other colors. A great 
square table with strong solid legs stands out in the center of 
the room, holding on its ample top a huge lamp of dull green 
Spanish glaze. A glass shade in some dark green effect is all 
in all the hardest thing to find. For those to whom Favrile 
glass is not appalling the problem is simple, but for others it 
is only now and then that quite the right thing in a shade can 
be found. 

The window is a rounded bay, not in a corner, but bulging 
fairly from out the side or end. ’ Leaded glass seems most in 
keeping here, or round bull’s-eye, perhaps, in the upper sash. 
Beneath the window isa broad oak window-seat with cushions 
of all kinds. 

The seat itself can be upholstered with a crimson velours, 
made fast with large brass nails. 
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Brass andirons glimmer in the flicker of the fire, brass 
student lamps reflect the gleam again and help the crimson to 
defeat the black. 

Upon the walls are framed in dull black oak the favorite 
authors, if procurable in Braun’s photographs; etchings per- 
haps; engravings of great men. Above the books may be 
a well selected series of the works of those Pre-Raphaelites, 
so called, who, painters by name, were poets, every one. 
Most literary of pictures, they conjure up delightful day- 
dreams of the legends and myths; they almost sing again, be- 
getting thoughts, inspiring poetry. 


OLIVER COLEMAN. 


NOTES. 


SOME years ago when evidences of an awaken- 
ing interest in the embellishment of houses 
were first apparent, so much was written 
about William Morris and his great work, 
that in time we had a torrent of Morris 
papers, Morris cretonnes, Morris chairs and 
many others. Not all of these came from 
England, but soon every fabric which could 
show the characteristic patterns was attrib- 

uted to the great designer. 

Within a year or so the movement has been most aggress- 
ive in wall paper, and with the idea of being ‘‘artistic’’ the 
Morris patterns were used without consideration or restraint. 
The papers are really beautiful, but any reflection will 
show that there are really very few places in the average 
house where they can be employed to much advantage. The 
boldness of the design renders them practically unfit for the 
ordinary living room. Go into a dining room, papered from 
floor to ceiling in this manner, and no repose is possible. 
There is no ignoring the paper, for it fairly comes down on 
one’s head. On the other hand, a large hall with a high dark 
wainscot takes on additional beauty from such a paper when 
used above the woodwork. The greatest drawback in small 
rooms is the fact that the paper forms no sort of a back- 
ground for pictures. The Morris designs are in reality pic- 
tures themselves, and any attempt to hang other pictures on 
them results in a most confusing effect. One sees a great 
many houses of average artistic tendencies where the use of 
such papers in several of the rooms is regarded as a good deal 
of a distinction, and at the same time, there being no gallery, 
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it is necessary of course to have the pictures in these rooms. 
The pictures are not willingly sent to the garret, nor the wall 
paper removed, so there they both are, acting on each other 
with most destructive results. Let it be remembered that 
the Morris patterns are for large effects alone, and are not 
intended to weigh down the small rooms in a still smaller 
apartment. 


So rarely do the articles of every-day use receive any 
artistic treatment that an instance of such realization is espe- 





























THE Narcissus MIRRO 


cially noteworthy. Mirrors, more than other necessities, have 
always had considerable attention, but the best examples have 
been in the larger sizes, and hand mirrors seldom show great 
originality of design. 

In The Artist, an English periodical of arts and crafts, ap- 
peared the pictures given above, and the ingenuity of the 
idea, as well as the real beauty of the work, justifies its repro- 
duction here. 

The designer, Mr.:Henry Nocq, has called itthe Narcissus 
mirror, and the idea of the youth watching his image in the 
pool is a most happy inspiration. On the back he has em- 
ployed the Narcissus flower, and the whole effect is most 
charming. 
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CHRISTIA M. READE. 
Designer of Book Plates. 
MARSHAL FIELLD BUILDING. 
CHICAGO 














FRANK HAZENPLUG 
DESIGNER OF 
BOOKPLATES 


FOR elegant Wedding Invi- 

tations and Announce- 
ments; also fine Correspond- 
ence Stationery, Crests, Mon- 
ograms, Address Dies, Book 
Marks, Stamping and IIlumi- 


nating, send for samples to 


S. D. CHILDS & CO. 
1440 MONROE ST. 
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ARE UNRIVALED FOR THE RELIEF 
© OF CHRONIC LUNG AND THROAT Di§- 
EASES.HERE ARE FOUND PURE DRY AIR, 
EQUABLE TEMPERATURE AND GONSTANT SUNSHINE, 
THE ITEMS OF ALTITUDE, TEMPERATURE. HUMIDITY, HOT SPR 
SANATORIUMS, GOST OF LIVING,MEDICAL ATTENDANGE,SOCIAL 
ADVANTAGES. ETG, ARE CONCISELY TREATED IN DESCRIPTIVE 


PAMPHLETS 155UED BY THE SANTA FE ROUTE 


IPHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY ASKED TO PLACE THI5 
LITERATURE IN THE HANDS OF INVALIDS. 


avpress YW/.J.BLACK, 
GPA, AT.6 SF RY., 


: TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
[aes “ or C.A.HIGGINS, 
tS) etme mane A.G.P.A., CHICAGO. 
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The Winn 


Automatic 


Door Holder 


IS ACKNOWLEDGED to be the most perfect device of the kind ever 
placed ut the market. It is durable, simple in construction; 
operated by a touch of the foot, and will hold fast the door at any 


point on the floor. 





























~_NOT IN USE IN USE 


AGENTS WANTED in every state. Liberal discount to the trade. 
Manufactured solely by 


J. C. WINN, 


38 Dexter Building, CHICAGO. 
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The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


RUNS 


Electric Lighted, Steam Heated Vestibuled Trains between Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis, daily. 

Through Parlor Cars on day trains between Chicago, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

Electric Lighted, Steam Heated Vestibuled Trains between Chicago 
and Omaha and Sioux City, daily. 

Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars and Coaches between 
Chicago and Kansas City. 

Less than two hours from Chicago to Milwaukee; Six fast trains each 
way daily, with Parlor Car Service. 

Solid Trains between Chicago and principal points in Northern Wis- 
consin and the peninsula of Michigan. 

Through Trains with Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Chair Cars and 
Coaches between Chicago and points in Iowa, Minnesota, Southern and 
Central Dakota. 

The best and latest type of private compartment Cars, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and buffet Library Smoking Cars. 

6,151 miles of road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, South Dakota and North Dakota. 


CHICAGO TICKET OFFICE, UNION PASSENGER STATION, 
95 Adams St., Telephone Main 2190. Adams, Canal and Madison Sts. 








Elgin and Waltham 
Watches 














UR method of selling watches on the installment 
plan is proving immensely popular. We handle 
only the better grade of Elgin and Waltham watches. 
We buy in large quantities at close prices. We have 


built up a large trade ae honest methods and fair 


dealing and through being placed in a position to sell at 
low prices. We guarantee all watches sold by us to be 
as represented and to be as good or better value for the 
money than can be obtained elsewhere. 

We require representatives in all cities and towns, to 
whom liberal inducements will be offered. Write at 
once to insure territory. 


The Chicago Watch Company 


Suite 417, Roanoke Building 
145 La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, ETc. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC FINISHINGS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Developing and Printing for Amateurs a Specialty. 


Have Youa 


Kodak? 


THEN GET THE 
BEST RESULTS 
BY TAKING YOUR 
WORK TO 


C.J. DORR & Co. 


211 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


Kodaks to Rent. 








For Your Trade in 


Amateur Photography. 


Fishing 





Developing and Printing 
for Amateurs. 


Kodaks and Camera 
and exchanged 

PHOTO SUPPLIES 
Kodaks reloaded 

Always a fresh 

Paper, etc., on hand 
Albums for mounté 
work. 


bought, sold 


ck of Films, 
A fine line of 
ind unmounted 


BOSTON PHOTO FINISHING CO. 
AND CAMERA EXCHANGE. 


608 CHAMPLAIN BUILDING. 





Prosperity 
Has Arrived. 


Where Are You? 


If not situated to take ad- 
vantage of it, move to the 


West or Southwest. 


Choice locations are open 
to all classes of merchan- 
dising, manufacturing and 
banking enterprises, as well 
as for the practice of the 
-ipeamaaes on the lines of 
the 


Santa Fe Route. 


For particulars and infor- 
mation as to resources, etc., 
address Jas. L. Davis, In- 
dustrial Commissioner, 1305 
Great Northern Building, 
Chicago. 














TRANSPORTATION. 
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RAILROAD 
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THE ONLY THROUGH CAR LINE 


BETWEEN 


Chicago“Nashville 
side alias ohne 
Tennessee Centennial 
International 
Exposition 


EXCURSION TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES NOW ON SALE. 


R. BOOKWALTER, 


City Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
182 Clark Street. CHICAGO. 
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BEST LINE 


DENVER 


BEST LINE 


OMAHA 


BEST. LINE 


cou NCIL 
BLUFFS 


“TBurington 
BEST LINE 


PUGET 
SOUND 
fa 
4) Aoute 


NSPORTATION. 


“TIMI 


race ms % ‘ 
THE FINEST TRAIN. iN. THE WOR 
LEAVE 1ICAGO DAILY. AT 6.30. P.M 
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